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You don't know that.   Perhaps you will never know.   If the
Russians could have their revolutionary way, I might not be
here today.   No, they did not |want to kill me in a straight-
forward manner by putting a bullet through my head.   They
simply dropped ma when I was seriously ill.   That was the price
Stalin paid to secure the control of the Communist Interna-
tional.   And you might not believe  me when I   say that I
thought he was  right   in   doing so.   The  point is that gross
injustice done to me personally did not influence my objective
judgment.   On my return to this country, you know, I was
sentenced to  12 years transportation.    Shortly after my con-
viction, a high Police officer, who was in charge of the Meerut
Communist case, visited me in Bareilly Jail.   Beating about
the bush for a while, he came to the object of the visit.   He
thought that I miist be bitter against the Russians, and wanted
to exploit my feeling.   The central theme of the conversation
was: "The Russians have treated you very shabbily." After two
hours' talk, he said in exasperation: "You are hopeless; you are
a bit of a philosopher. How can you still stand by those people
after the way they have treated you ?"   I told him that I did
not stand by anybody; I stood by my ideal. Before leaving, he
said: "Whatever happens, there is no future for Communism,,
in this country."   I asked, why ?   He said: "I have been dealing
with your disciples for a long time; I know each of them inside
out.   If they had a fraction of your integrity, then Communism
might have a chance in this country.   I tell you there is none.'r
You can easily imagine the point of this story.   If I allowed the
sense of personal injury to get the better of my loyalty, I would1
have been rewarded like Judas,   But twelve years in prison
could not terrify me to stoop so low.
I could give many more instances to convince you that even
the greatest personal injuries have never influenced me, and!
will never influence me. My present critical attitude to-day is>
determined also by the loyalty to. the cause of freedom. The
origin of my present attitude may be traced to the last sentence
of my last letter to Stalin, written from Berlin on the eve of my
departure for India. I wrote that I could not reconcile myself
to the idea that the catalogue of revolutionary virtues did not
include truthfulness, honesty and loyalty. I have not